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With the approach of Christmas, children have been ex- 
amining with eager eyes the displays of toys prominent 
in most stores at this time of year. Many letters have 
been written to Santa Claus, and a large portion of the 
requests which they contain will be fulfilled with toys 
made in Illinois. According to the last Census of Manu- 
factures, this State ranked third in the nation in the 
production of toys. 

Children throughout the ages have wanted more than 
anything else to imitate grownups. Before the dawn of 
recorded history the children of cave dwellers had toys 
that resembled the things their parents used — tiny primi- 
tive hunting and cooking equipment, and even stone dolls, 
have been found in their burial mounds. As civilization 
progressed, toys acquired movable parts; earlier than 
Cleopatra’s time children in Egypt played with toy croco- 
diles that had movable jaws. Relics of the Middle Ages 
include beautiful doll houses with carved furniture, silver 
dishes, and embroidered tapestries, and toy knights in 
real chain mail and plated armor. 

In those days wealthy families employed craftsmen to 
make elaborate playthings, but the bulk of toy production 
was done by parents at home. About a hundred years ago 
some enterprising distributors, particularly in Germany, 
collected toys made by workers in their homes or in small 
shops, and exported them to other lands. In this country 
toymaking had begun to shift from homemade products 


establishing a reputation for high-quality, durable wheel 
toys such as wagons and doll carriages; however, about 
half of the toys used by American children were still 
being imported at the time of World War I. 

When a wartime embargo was placed on German 
merchandise the American toy manufacturers took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make revolutionary changes 
in toy design. Traditionally toys had been considered 
novelties and provided amusement by being looked at 
rather than used. The research and ingenuity of American 
manufacturers produced constructive playthings which 
helped children to learn by doing. For example, the fragile 
wax and china dolls, whose exquisite clothes were fastened 
securely, were replaced by almost unbreakable compo- 
sition dolls with clothes that little girls could put on and 
remove and even wash, thus gaining extensive training in 


and handcraft work to factories, and the industry was . 
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SANTA’S HELPERS IN ILLINOIS 


both imaginative recreation and manipulative dexterity. 

As this trend became typical of all American toy de- 
signs and parents recognized the value of toys as educa- 
tional tools essential to child development, their sales 
value rose steadily. Although steel, rubber, and many 
plastic toys, which account for approximately half of 
normal production, could not be made during the war 
and many toy factories were converted for war work, 
retail toy sales still. amounted to more than $180,000,000 
in 1944 and 1945. In 1946 the figure was estimated at 
$240,000,000 for about 10,000 different types of toys. 

This year American toymakers have been geared to 
produce $250,000,000 of toys for the record contingent of 
children in our population — more than 15 million having 
been added to the toy-using group during the war years. 
The 1947 toyland reflects the atomic age in toy pistols 
with “fission rate indicators”; airplane and jet propul- 
sion principles are used for kites, miniature planes, and 
toy-size rockets; prefabricated sets happily solve the 
housing shortage for doll families. The American way of 
life continues to be the dominating theme, while emphasis 
is placed more and more on research as manufacturers 
work with psychologists and teachers to produce new toy 
designs which will have greater play value. Manufacturing 
techniques are being improved continually as modern 
mass-production methods are used by the toy industry, 
and much effort is put forth to make playthings safe and 
durable as well as attractive. 

The wide variety of toys manufactured in Illinois in- 
cludes: wheel toys, blocks, construction sets, casting sets, 
miniature furniture, model airplanes, mechanical railroad 
sets, blackboards, paints and crayons, rubber toys, books, 
games of all kinds, toy cameras and movie projectors, and 
many plastic and cast metal small toys and miniature 
premium goods. Chicago is the most important toy produc- 
tion center in the State, and is also a central distributing 
point for them; many manufacturers of toys have sales 
rooms in the Merchandise Mart and a number of manu- 
facturers’ agents from other states make Chicago their 
headquarters for Midwestern territories. In other Illinois 
cities — Arlington Heights, Evanston, Freeport, Moline, 
and East Moline —there are a number of workshops 
where several thousand people are employed as helpers 
of Santa Claus in the production of toys. 
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LOOKING BACK AT 1947 


The year 1947 is rapidly drawing to a close and it appears 
certain to be recorded as the most prosperous peacetime 
year in history. Continuation of the postwar prosperity 
era throughout 1947 is especially interesting in the light 
of the numerous predictions made earlier in the year that 
a business recession was imminent. 

The predictions that the country would experience a 
business recession in 1947 were based upon several factors. 
A precipitous rise had occurred in the price level since 
1941 and serious maladjustments existed in the price 
structure. The incomes of many families had not kept 
pace with the increase in the cost of living. An imbalance 
existed between agriculture and industry because prices 
of farm products had risen faster than prices of other 
commodities. It was believed, moreover, that the deferred 
demand for consumers’ durable goods and capital goods 
would be largely satisfied during the year and that short- 
ages would be replaced by surpluses. With the prospect 
of surpluses, it was reasoned that full employment could 
not be sustained. Another reason for anticipating a reces- 
sion was that the Federal budget had been brought into 
substantial balance and the highly inflationary effects of 
large borrowings by the government from the banks ap- 
peared to have ended. Finally, the prognosticators were 
no doubt influenced in their predictions by the fact that 
the country had been hit by a business depression ap- 
proximately eighteen months after World War I ended. 

It is a well-known fact that the much advertised busi- 
ness recession for 1947 did not materialize. Since the 
reasons for anticipating a recession seemed plausible 
earlier in the year, it is pertinent to ask what changed 
the expected course of events. Among the factors that 
have a bearing on the question are the short crops this 
year in Europe and in the United States. This condition 
was the stimulus for higher food prices. In the second 
place, the volume of exports in 1947 was much higher than 
was expected. Next, the backlog of demand proved larger 
than was anticipated. Notwithstanding a high level of pro- 
duction, bottlenecks of various kinds prevented produc- 
tion of steel, automobiles, refrigerators, and many other 
commodities from meeting demand. The increase in con- 
sumer credit and in bank loans to individuals had a mildly 
inflationary effect. Finally, the increase in wages of bi- 


tuminous coal miners, followed by increases in the prices 
of coal, steel, and automobiles added impetus to the jp. 
flationary spiral. 

On the favorable side for 1947 can be listed a large 
volume of production and trade, a high level of employ. 
ment, a minimum of labor difficulties, and a high standard 
of living. It will be remembered on the unfavorable side 
for the continuation of war-created shortages, the lack 
of adequate housing facilities, the short corn crop, a 
sharp increase in the cost of living, and the acceleration 
in the inflationary spiral. 

Thus far the analysis has been in general terms. Now 
let us look at some of the details. The Federal Reserve 
Board index of the physical volume of industrial produc- 
tion (1935-39 = 100), which had been 182 in December, 
1946, increased to 190 in March, 1947, slipped back to 176 
in July, and rose to 189 in October. Figures are not yet 
available for the remainder of the year, but it is believed 
they are fully as high as for October. The record for 
specific months in 1947 compares with 170 for the entire 
year of 1946 and 162 for 1941. The dollar value of gross 
national product will amount to approximately $230 billions 
in 1947 as compared with $204 billions in 1946 and $125 
billions in 1941. A major part of the increase in 1947 over 
1946 and 1941 is, of course, attributable to price increases. 
National income in 1947 will run close to $200 billions, 
whereas the figures for 1946 and 1941 were $178 billions 
and $104 billions, respectively. 

Steel production throughout the greater part of the 
year operated in excess of 95 per cent of capacity. The 
shortage of steel scrap was troublesome to the steel in- 
dustry during the year. With few exceptions, the weekly 
production of automobiles and trucks exceeded 100,000 
units during the last four months of the year and it ap 
pears that total production for the year will be in the 
neighborhood of 5,000,000 units — not far below the all- 
time record achieved in 1929. Construction got off to a 
slow start during the first half of the year but picked up 
momentum during the last six months. In December, 1946, 
the Federal Reserve Board’s index of the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded stood at 154; it fell to 127 in 
May, from which it recovered to 155 in July and made 
further gains during the fall months. The most serious 
blot on the production record for 1947 is that of corn. 
Because of unfavorable weather conditions, only 2,447, 
422,000 bushels (November 1 estimate) of corn were pro- 
duced, as compared with 3,287,927,000 bushels in 1946. 

In view of the high volume of production, it is not 


* surprising that the country went through the year with 


approximately full employment. The total number em- 
ployed during the year averaged approximately 60,000,000 
persons, and during most months the number unemployed 
did not exceed 2,500,000. Total exports for the year will 
be approximately $14 billions, or 40 per cent more than 
the volume for last year. For most months in 1947, the 
total dollar volume of retail sales was from 10 to 15 
per cent higher than for the corresponding month in 1946. 
Christmas trade this year, both in dollar and physical 
volume, will probably run ahead of last year. 

The most unfavorable element in the economic picture 
for 1°47 is the sharp rise in the cost of living. The BLS 
consumers’ price index (1935-39 = 100) increased from 
153.1 in January to 163.8 in September and it is believed 
that further increases have occurred during the last 
quarter. These increases, together with the wage increases 
that have accompanied them and other wage increases 
which seem certain to follow, have given another vigorous 
whirl to the inflation wheel. 
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HIGH LIGHTS OF THE NATION’S BUSINESS—NOVEMBER 


In November general business activity rose steadily. In- 
dustrial production increased more than seasonally as the 
downward trend in time lost due to strikes shown during 
the past six month continued. During the week ending 
November 22, steel operations reached 97 per cent of ingot 
capacity for the fourth time in 1947. This was within 0.1 
point of the postwar high reached a month ago. In Oc- 
tober automobile production also hit a postwar high of 
434,489 units, consisting of 317,662 passenger cars and 
116,827 trucks; the weekly average for November was 
nearly 108,000 units, a new postwar record of 111,228 
units having been set during one week. 

Railroad freight car builders expected November out- 
put to be approximately 8,800 cars, exceeding the 8,395 
cars produced in October, which was the highest total 
since April, 1942. With the easing of the freight car short- 
age the railroads are approaching a 17-year mark in car- 
loadings; a ten-month survey of the transport volume of 
basic consumer goods shows a 7.6 per cent increase in do- 
mestic loadings over the same period of 1946. Grain ship- 
ments for the first 46 weeks of 1947 were 12 per cent 
above the 1946 period; coal movements were up 10.4 
per cent, and lumber shipments 15.8 per cent. 

According to the Department of Commerce, the gross 
national product reached an annual rate of $232,000,000,- 
000 in the third quarter of this year, reflecting a $4,000,- 
000,000 increase in personal consumption expenditures, a 
$1,000,000,000 increase in the rate of gross private do- 
mestic investment, and a $3,000,000,000 decline in the rate 
of net foreign investment. Inventory accumulation, which 
had fallen toward the end of the second quarter, had been 


resumed and reached substantial levels by the end of the 
third quarter, particularly in non-durable goods. 

It has been reported that American business, exclusive 
of agriculture, expects to spend about $4.0 billions during 
the fourth quarter of 1947 for the construction of new 
plant and the purchase of new equipment, about $100 
millions more than actual expenditures for the second 
quarter, and about the same as the amount planned for 
the third quarter. Expenditures planned by manufacturing 
companies for the fourth quarter are estimated at $1.8 
billions, or 45 per cent of the total for all industry. 

The general level of farm prices declined 1 per cent 
between mid-October and mid-November; the decline was 
due in a large part to a sharp drop in the price of hogs, 
a normal occurrence at this time of year when farm 
marketings and slaughtering increase. Grain prices, on the 
other hand, again reached new highs in November; on 
the Chicago Board of Trade December wheat rose to a 
30-year high of $3.2014 a bushel and December oats ‘sold 
at $1.271%, an all-time record for any oats contract. 

During the week ending November 22 the BLS index 
for 889 principal commodities (1926 = 100) moved up- 
ward for the third consecutive week, reaching a postwar 
peak of 159.2 per cent of the 1926 average. This figure 
was 16 per cent above the corresponding week a year ago 
and 4.8 per cent below the all-time peak reached in May, 
1920. The BLS General Index of 28 sensitive commodities 
(August, 1939 = 100) increased from 342.4 on November 
1 to 358.5 on November 29, a gain of 4.7 per cent. The 
index for foodstuffs increased from 421.7 to 454.6 or 7.8 
per cent in the same period. 


HIGH LIGHTS OF ILLINOIS BUSINESS—NOVEMBER 


A recent calculation by the United States Department of 
Commerce of per capita income in the United States 
shows that the State of Illinois in 1946 had a per capita 
income of $1,486, a 105 per cent increase over the 1940 


figure of $726. The increase of $760 was the largest ab- 


solute rise in the central states and ranked seventh in the 
United States. The same study shows that for the nation 
as a whole, per capita income rose from $575 to $1200, 
an increase of 109 per cent. 

Drouth and unseasonable heat in October did not pre- 
vent the harvesting of the biggest apple crop in Illinois 
since 1939. Quantity was not matched by quality, however, 
since the heat and drouth combined to reduce sizes and 
encouraged damage by insects; heat accounted for con- 
siderable waste during the actual harvesting. Peach crops 
were affected in much the same way. Costs have been the 
highest on record, so that many growers were faced with 
a loss even at the high market prices. Some growers have 
put larger than usual quantities of higher grade fruit into 
storage in the hope of gaining higher prices later. 

Winter wheat prospects have improved with the rains 
and snows of the last six weeks. The Illinois Department 
of Agriculture Division of Agricultural Statistics now 
estimates that the crop condition on this year’s increased 
acreage is average or better. 

The new congressional redistricting act, recently up- 
held (on November 21), may not have solved the State’s 
headache as regards representation in the Congress; at 
best it gives only temporary relief. According to recent 
population trend figures, Illinois will have only 25 seats in 
the House of Representatives after 1950 instead of the 26 


now assigned to Illinois and apportioned by the new law, 
in spite of the fact that her population is increasing; some 
of the other states have greater population increases in 
prospect. Under the Federal Reapportionment law all the 
25 representatives would have to be elected at large unless 
still another reapportionment law is passed by the Illinois 
legislature. Many people feel that the 1947 law, the first 
since 1901, will make it comparatively simple to pass a 
new law in 1951, should it become necessary as is now 
expected. 

The new and sweeping tariff reductions negotiated at 
Geneva, once they go into effect, may cause a consider- 
able increase in the amount of Illinois industrial produc- 
tion, which in 1939, the last prewar year, amounted to 
nearly $2,800,000,000. Processing firms and agriculture, 
which traditionally depend on export trade, are especially 
concerned. Food products, an important Illinois industry, 
now make up about two-thirds of the nation’s exports. 
The new lower tariffs will allow more sellers to enter 
United States markets, giving them United States dollars 
with which to buy Illinois products. 

The steel industry, which is now producing at an esti- 
mated 97 per cent of capacity, nevertheless has found it 
necessary in the last three months to cut allocations to 
Chicago area users, the cut amounting to as much as 50 
per cent for some buyers. In many cases, steel receipts 
absolutely control production. Reasons given for the allot- 
ment cuts are too optimistic early estimates of ability to 
produce, coal shortages, and work stoppages. It is believed 
in some quarters that steel shipments will not become 
normal until late in 1948 or early in 1949. 
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PRODUCTION 


Coal 


Coal production in Illinois mines in October increased 
only slightly over September, 0.9 per cent. The 5,450,705 
tons mined was 3.8 per cent below the October, 1946, 
output. However, January-October cumulative production 
in 1947, 51,174,252 tons, represented an increase of 6.0 
per cent over that for the corresponding period of 1946. 

Delay in unloading cars at trans-shipment points on 
the Gulf of Mexico continued to be a bottleneck in the 
transportation shortage in southern Illinois. Many Frank- 
lin county mines, which produce one-fifth of the Illinois 
coal output, were forced to shut down temporarily during 
the month because of lack of cars. 


More than 24,000 men worked an average of 23 days - 


during the month in the 96 mines reporting. Shaft mines, 
with seven fewer operators, showed a slight decline in the 
month, whereas an increased number of strip mines pro- 
duced 17.0 per cent more than in September. 


Petroleum 


Illinois petroleum production totaled 5,358,000 barrels in 
October, an increase of 2.9 per cent over September. This 
was the first monthly gain since May, but production was 
still 18.2 per cent below October, 1946. January-October 
production in 1947 was also 11.2 per cent below the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago. 

New producing wells completed in October numbered 
97, compared with 105 a month ago and 112 in October, 
1946. The 920 new wells completed during the first 10 
rionths of this year represented a 20 per cent decline 
from the 1,150 new wells in January-October, 1946. 


Electric Power 


(Electric power production is generally accepted as indic- 
ative of business activity; however, it is a measure of 
industrial output rather than of general business. Produc- 
tion differs from consumption by the amount of interstate 
transfers.) 

Electric power production in Illinois, as reported by 
the Federal Power Commission, showed a 3.1 per cent 
decline between August and September. Average daily 
production was greater than last month, however, and the 
September output of 1,336,403,000 kilowatt hours was 
13.8 per cent above that in September, 1946. 

September production in the United States of 21,480,- 
885,000 kilowatt hours was only 1.2 per cent below the 
peak month of August, and 14.2 per cent above a year ago. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
IN ILLINOIS 


(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
Oct., 1947, from 
Type of Construction Oct. Oct. Sept. 
1947 1946 1947 
Oct. Sept. 
1946 1947 
Total Construction....| $60,405 | $39,477 | $43,895 | +53.0 | +37.6 
Total Building.......... 49,175 33,817 29,107 | +45.4 | +68.9 
Residential........... 21,941 15,194 14,981 +44.4 | +46.5 
Nonresidential........ 27,234 18,623 14,126 | +46.2 +92.8 
Public Works and Utilities} 11,230 5,660 14,788 | +98.4 | —24.1 


Source: F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN ILLINOIS BUSINEss 


October, 1947 
Percentage Ind 

Indicators Change from 1938, 

1930. 
Oct. Sept. 4 

1946 | 1947 | 100 

+23.3 | +16.9 | 313.1 
Building permits?................ +87.2 | +27.1 | 704.8 
Construction contracts awarded*...| +53.0 | +37.6 | 363.5 
Department store sales in Chicago®..| +12.0 | +14.0]| ..... 
Employment, manufacturing’?.....} + 3.4 | + 0.3 | 131.8 
Farm prices®...... +19.5 | — 1.5 | 297.0 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)’....| + 3.9 | +31.1 | 191.3 
Pay rolls, manufacturing®......... +15.3 | + 1.9] 294.1 
Petroleum production®............ —18.2 | + 2.9] 237.8 


"Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System; Illinois 
Department of Labor; * Illinois Department of Mines and 
Minerals; * F. W. Dodge Corporation; * Bureau of the Census; 
* Illinois Cooperative Crop Reporting Service; ‘Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association; * State Geological Survey. 


WHOLESALE PRICES 


Wholesale prices in the United States continued their 
upward climb during October, with a slight 0.7 per cent 
increase over September. The 889-commodity BLS index 
reached 158.5, 18.2 per cent above the October, 1946, level. 
Chemicals and allied products showed the greatest 
monthly gain, chiefly from increases in fats and oils. De- 
clines in meats and dairy products offset increases in 
cereal products and other foods, and prices of all foods 
fell a scant 0.8 per cent. Higher government prices paid 
for flour, continued purchases of grain by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation, and dry weather in the Southwest 
Wheat Belt contributed to a further rise in grain quota- 
tions, as farm prices advanced another 1.8 per cent. 


WHOLESALE PRICE INDEXES 


October, 1947 
Percentage Change 
Commodity from Index 
1926= 
Oct. Sept. 
1946 1947 

All commodities ............ +18.2 +0.7 158.5 

+14.8 +1.8 189.7 

Hides and leather products... .| +33.8 +3.1 190.5 

Tentile +11.2 +0.7 143.0 

Fuel and lighting materials... .| +23.0 +1.6 115.9 

Metals and metal products..... +20.1 +0.3 151.1 

Building materials............ +37.8 +1.4 185.8 

Chemicals and allied products. .| +26.4 +4.1 126.3 

House furnishing goods........ +14.7 +1.3 132.3 

Miscellaneous commodities. ... . +12.6 +1.0 117.1 

+17.7 +2.5 175.0 

Semimanufactured articles. .... +30.3 +1.4 154.0 

Manufactured articles......... +16.6 —0.3 151.1 
All commodities other than 

farm products.............. +19.1 +0.4 151.4 
All commodities other than 

farm products and foods... .. +20.8 +1.2 139.9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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FINANCE 


Bank Debits 


(Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn 
against individual bank deposits. Approximately 90 per 
cent of all goods, property, and services is paid for by 
such checks. Bank debits are therefore regarded as indi- 
cators of the general trend of business. They are not so 
indicative when applied solely to New York and Chicago, 
since great transfers of funds take place between those 
cities, but changes in bank debits of Illinois cities other 
than Chicago are significant to the businessman.) 

Fifteen Illinois cities reported a 16.9 per cent increase 
in bank debits between September and October. The Oc- 
tober total, $9,758,096,000, was the highest figure reported 
in the postwar period, representing a gain of 23.3 per cent 
over a year ago. All cities showed monthly advances, 
ranging from 8.3 per cent in Alton to 87.8 per cent in 
Decatur. The range of annual increases was lower, but 
gains of more than 20 per cent in nine of the cities ac- 
counted for the larger average increase. 

The United States as a whole reported a monthly gain 
of 14.6 per cent, the same increase as shown by the Chi- 
cago Federal Reserve district, while the St. Louis district 
showed a 22.3 per cent advance. Debits for the two dis- 
tricts were up 24.5 per cent and 23.3 per cent annually, 
substantially greater than the 15.3 per cent nation-wide 
advance. 


Life Insurance Sales 


(Life insurance sales data are related to the financial con- 
ditions of individuals and particularly businessmen, because 
life insurance contracts are a form of savings.) 

Ordinary life insurance sales in Illinois in October 
totaled $90,340,000, the highest volume since April and 
31.1 per cent above September. The 3.9 per cent gain over 
October, 1946, marked the first annual increase in eight 
months. United States sales were up 23.1 per cent and 3.2 
per cent, respectively, on the two bases. Cumulative figures 
for January-October, 1947, dropped 6.1 per cent in Illinois 
and 5.6 per cent in the United States from the figures for 
the corresponding period in 1946. 


Postal Receipts 


(Postal receipts are considered an easy and fairly reliable 
measure of local business conditions, since their fluctua- 
tions over a period of time follow to a considerable extent 
the ups and downs of business in general. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS IN ILLINOIS CITIES 


Change 
October 
1947 
October 
1946 1947 

$ 21,147 + 9.3 +22.8 
61,488 + 8.5 + 5.7 
22,244 — 9.6 + 8.6 
Bloomington............. 62,578 + 0.9 +17.7 
ES 12,443 + 8.1 +22.6 
50,773 + 8.0 +43.2 
38 ,082 +14.7 +10.3 
63 ,963 +12.2 +11.5 
East St. Louis and National 

50 , 306 +10.2 + 9.5 
66,589 +46.8 +33.3 
25 ,862 — 2.3 + 3.9 
24,860 + 7.3 +12.9 
10,852 + 2.0 +17.2 
44,686 + 6.3 — 3.0 

Mount Vernon........... 11,039 + 2.7 +21.3 
Murphysboro..........-. 5,378 + 4.5 +29.1 
154,311 + 4.5 +13.3 
55,306 +19.6 +42.7 
127,755 +23.7 +24.0 
a 49 ,982 + 8.8 +18.1 

20 ,584 +19.3 +80.3 
West Frankfort........... 5,083 —10.4 +19.0 


BANK DEBITS IN FIFTEEN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(000 omitted from dollar amounts) 


Percentage Change 
City October October September October, 1947, from 
1947 1946 1947 October September 

1946 1947 

$9,758 ,096 $7,915 ,909 $8 ,346 +23.3 +16.9 
47,193 38 ,867 41,397 +21.4 +14.0 
East St. Louis and National Stock Yards.......... 135,144 98 , 784 118,379 +36.8 +14.2 
74,922 61,064 64,799 +22.7 +15.6 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 


(Factory employment data are collected from reports 
made by cooperating firms. The changes are separately 
recorded each month from data supplied by identical 
firms; thus the change in employment in any one month is 
computed from comparable data. 

Pay rolls refer to the amount of money paid to wage 
earners employed in the reporting establishments. There 
are many other sources of income besides pay rolls. 
Therefore, the value of the pay-roll data depends upon 
the type of employment and income of the area. The pay- 
roll funds flow mainly into consumption-goods markets. 

This sample covers firms employing only about 30 per 
cent of all nonagricultural workers in the state, and is 
disproportionately heavily weighted by manufacturing 
establishments. Changes should therefore not be con- 
strued as representing total employment changes in any 
particular area.) 

Continued increases in employment and pay rolls of 
0.8 per cent and 2.0 per cent, respectively, between Sep- 
tember and October, were reported by a sample of Illinois 
firms employing almost 920,000 nonagricultural workers. 
The Chicago area showed gains in both employment and 
pay rolls, but downstate cities reported a drop in employ- 


ment and only a small advance in pay rolls. Wage pay- 
ments in Chicago were at a new all-time high on 
October 15. 

Employment in manufacturing firms showed increases 
of 0.3 per cent in the month and 3.4 per cent over a year 
ago, with the paper goods, printing and publishing, and 
textile industries reporting the largest gains. Wage pay- 
ments were larger on both bases, 1.9 per cent and 153 
per cent, respectively, with large increases shown in the 
rubber, clothing and millinery, and textile industries. 

Firms in nonmanufacturing industries showed monthly 
advances of 2.0 per cent and 2.2 per cent, respectively, in 
employment and pay rolls. Department and variety stores 
and mail order houses reported large gains in both, but 
coal mines showed a noticeable drop in pay rolls. 


The Illinois and United States Departments of Labor | 


estimated total Illinois nonagricultural employment in 
October as 3,166,400, up 3.9 per cent from October, 1946, 

Average weekly earnings were at a new peak for the 
third consecutive month, $55.33, partly as a result of 
longer work schedules. Manufacturing firms reported av- 
erage weekly earnings of $56.73. . 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES AND INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY 
ROLLS FOR ILLINOIS REPORTING ESTABLISHMENTS BY CITY 


Percentage Change September 15 - October 15, 1947 October, 1947, indexes 
(1935-1939 = 100) 
All Reporting Manufacturing Manufacturing 
City-Area Establishments* Establishments Establishments 
Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment | Pay Rolls | Employment} Pay Rolls 
+0.8 +2.0 +0.3 +1.9 131.8 294.1 
Chicago Metropolitan Area............. +1.7 +2.8 +1.6 +2.6 139.1 309.5 
+1.8 +2.8 +1.5 +2.6 135.4 304.6 
Waukegan-North Chicago.............. +0.0 +4.0 —0.0 
Other suburban areas.................. +2.4 42.5 +2.8 +2.6 153.4 330.3 
—1.3 +0.3 -1.8 . +0.7 120.0 270.2 
Alton-Wood River area............4... +1.1 +6.0 +1.1 +6.1 181.2 430.1 
ave +1.3 +2.2 +0.2 +1.6 138.2 353.9 
Bloomington-Normal.................. —13.7 —10.9 —16.2 —13.3 156.8 311.7 
—1.5 —5.2 —2.5 —5.9 72.8 163.7 
+0.0 +2.3 —0.5 +2.4 125.7 293.6 
Bast St. —0.7 +0.0 —0.9 +0.6 123.0 248.5 
pak ich +3.6 +9.2 +3.3 +9.8 102.9 227.6 
Kankakee-Bradley area................ +1.8 +11.9 +2.5 +12.9 144.7 409.0 
LaSalle-Peru-Oglesby area.............. -—0.7 +3.9 —1.6 +2.3 122.1 258.8 
+3.4 +3.5 +3.8 +3.4 159.1 294.6 
+0.5 —0.8 +0.2 —1.0 136.3 270.6 
+2.6 +5.2 +2.6 +5.3 148.5 393.3 
+7.3 +16.2 +7.5 +16.5 125.3 289.9 
—14.4 —9.8 —15.6 —10.3 103.1 281.9 
—5.5 -—5.5 -9.1 -—7.5 95.4 204.2 


*As manufacturing industries over-weight the sample, changes do not necessarily represent changes in total employment. 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 
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Department Stores 


(Department store statistics are well recognized and fre- 
quently used by businessmen as a measure of trading 
activity and retail distribution. Since department stores 
handle a broad and varied line of merchandise, the volume 
of their sales is considered a rather reliable reflection of 
purchasing power.) 

A gain of 14 per cent in department store sales in Chi- 
cago between September and October raised the current 
level of sales to 12 per cent above last year’s, despite pessi- 
mistic predictions of smaller annual margins during the 
latter part of the year and in contrast to smaller October 
gains in other parts of the country. 

National annual figures were somewhat distorted this 
month because of the truck strike which lowered sales last 
October in the East. Slackening in the month-to-month 
gains was noticeable, however, and attributed to unseason- 
ably warm weather and buyer resistance because of higher 
prices on foods and other non-durables. Evidence that the 
public is becoming more price-conscious and willing to 
sacrifice some quality to stay within family budgets is 
shown by the records of basement sales, doing relatively 
better than upstairs departments despite lower stocks. This 
contrasts sharply with the quality demands of buyers in 
the immediate postwar period. 


Other Kinds of Business 


Retail trade in all Chicago independent stores combined 
showed a smaller monthly gain but slightly greater annual 
margin than department stores alone. Sales were still up 
more than the normal seasonal rise, however, with a 10 
per cent advance between September and October. 
Monthly reports showed declines in only two items, 
second-hand stores and shoe stores, with gains as great 
as 30 per cent for office and store appliance and equipment 
dealers, 28 per cent for radio and household appliance 
shops, 22 per cent for accessory, tire, and battery dealers, 
and 20 per cent for women’s accessories stores. Apparel 
stores, averaging 6 per cent higher than last month, 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN 
SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


Percentage Change 
— Oct., 1947, from 10 months, 
Cities 1947 from 
October Sept. 10 months, 

1946 194 1946 

+14 +9 +17 
+17 +19 +22 
wees +13 +10 +14 
Chicago Heights........... +18 +11 +9 
+25 +13 +21 
bees +1 +7 +14 
ee +23 +7 +20 
+16 + 3 +16 
+ 5 +2 +10 
Moline-Rock Island........ +19 +12 +15 
mas +18 + 3 +29 
+ 3 + 4 + ¢ 
+10 + 4 +15 


RETAIL TRADE 


showed a smaller-than-usual increase for this time of 
year, possibly because of the cold spell in September which 
drew much of the normal October business in this line. 

Annual changes were more varied, ranging from a 
decline of 30 per cent in liquor stores with packaged 
goods to gains of 36 per cent in both lumber and building 
material yards and floor covering and drapery stores. 
Other increases of more than 30 per cent occurred for 
paint, glass, and wallpaper stores, motor-vehicle dealers, 
variety stores, and radio and household appliance dealers. 
Automobile sales, up more than 10 per cent in the month, 
continued to show a sizable annual margin as demand 
remained firm and deliveries eased up slightly. 


RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN 
CHICAGO BY KIND OF BUSINESS 


Percentage Change 
Oct., 1947, from 
Kind of Business 
Oct. Sept. 
1946 1947 
DEPARTMENT STORES............... +12 +14 
OTHER KINDS OF BUSINESS: 
Grocery and combination stores........ +13 +14 
Grocery stores (without fresh meat)..} + 7 +11 
Combination stores (groceries, meats) | +17 +15 
Candy, nut, confectionery stores....... — 6 0 
Eating and Drinking Places............. +2 + 5 
Restaurants, cafeterias, lunchrooms.... . + 3 +5 
Drinking places with meals............ — 3 + 6 
Drinking places without meals......... - 1 + 3 
Liquor Stores (packaged goods).......... —30 +18 
Drug Stores with Fountains............. + 3 +4 
Book and Stationery Stores.............. + 3 +11 
Office, Store, Schoo Supply Dealers...... +16 +16 
Office, Store Appliance and Equipment 
Dry Goods and General Mdse. Stores... .. — 2 +11 
Apparel Group............. +4 + 6 
Men’s, boys’ clothing and furnishings 
Men’s and boys’ clothing stores...... +11 +11 
Men’s and boys’ furnishings stores... . 0 + 3 
Family clothing stores. ............... - § +7 
Women's ready-to-wear stores......... +10 +4 
Women’s accessories stores. ........... +24 +20 
+ 3 +19 
—4 + 2 
Motor-vehicle dealers................. +31 +13 
Accessory, tire, battery dealers......... +13 +22 
Furniture-Household-Radio Group........ +23 +11 
Floor coverings, drapery stores......... +36 + 6 
Radio-household appliance dealers... .. . +30 +28 
Lumber-Building-Hardware Group....... +34 +13 
Lumber-building materials dealers... ... +36 +12 
Paint, glass, wallpaper stores.......... +31 +18 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Source: Bureau of the Conus, 
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CONSUMERS’ PRICES 


Chicago Indexes 


(The consumers’ price index is a barometer, not a measure 
of the total amount spent for family living. The price index 
measures the changes in prices of food, clothing, rent, 
fuel, house furnishings, transportation, personal services, 
and a variety of miscellaneous goods purchased by fam- 
ilies of moderate income. Cost of food accounts for 
over 40 per cent of the index. The index does not measure 
changes in the expenditures of the average family for 
consumers’ goods and services. It measures only the 
changes in family expenditures resulting from price 
changes. The index is very important when related to 
consumers’ earnings.) 

For the fifth successive month consumers’ prices in 
Chicago rose to a new peak, advancing 3.4 per cent be- 
tween mid-August and mid-September, the largest monthly 
gain since July, 1946, and the greatest in the nation. The 
index, at 168.3, was up 15.2 per cent for the year. 

Foods jumped 3.9 per cent in the month and clothing 
went up 1.6 per cent, with increases for men’s overcoats, 
wool suits, and rubbers, boys’ shirts, and rayon dresses, 
but declines for girls’ coats. 

Annual gains ranged up to 19.8 per cent for foods. 
Most of the 10 per cent jump in rents occurred since last 
spring, with the new gradual decontrol program. (By 
October 31, 29.8 per cent of the rents in Illinois had 
gone up under the new law— more shan in any other state.) 


CHANGES IN CHICAGO INDEXES 


September, 1947 
P t h f 
ercentage Change from iin 
Sept. August 1935-39 = 
1946 1947 100 
AB +15.2 +3.4 168.3 
Fuel, electricity, and ice..} +12.1 0.0 118.7 
House furnishings....... +13.4 +0.7 178.1 
Miscellaneous.......... + 9.2 +0.4 139.4 


* Not surveyed monthly. 


CONSUMERS’ PRICES IN CHICAGO 


1935 - 1939 = 100 


160 J 
140 vA 
120 
100 ~~ 

80 i937 1930 i943 i945 i947 


Retail Food Prices 


Increases in food prices were reported in all three Illinois 
cities between August and September, ranging from 0.7 
per cent to 3.9 per cent, while annual margins were 
greater than last month. 

The price of eggs jumped in all three cities during the 
month, 15.1 per cent in Chicago, 22.4 per cent in Peoria, 
and 18.7 per cent in Springfield. Increases were also 
noticeable for dairy products, 6.8 per cent, 4.9 per cent, 
and 9.5 per cent, respectively. 

Chicago showed the greatest monthly advance, 3.9 per 
cent, with increases in all major groups. Even in fruits 
and vegetables, fresh produce more than offset declines 
in canned and dried fruits and vegetables, with an average 
gain of 2.1 per cent. The annual margin of 19.8 per cent 
resulted from individual increases ranging from 5.9 per 
cent (dairy products) to 30.1 per cent (meats). 

The scant 0.7 per cent gain in Peoria was the smallest 
in the three cities, declines in fruits and vegetables and 
sugar and sweets not quite counteracting the above-men- 
tioned increases. All groups rose an average 15.8 per cent 
in the year, with sugar and sweets 30.0 per cent greater 


' than a year ago. 


No declines were reported in Springfield during the 
month, although sugar and sweets did not change. The 


“all foods” increase of 2.9 per cent was held down some-* 


what by numerous smaller gains, despite the large ad- 
vances mentioned above. The annual margin, 20.7 per 
cent, was the greatest since June, with all individual 
group advances greater than 10 per cent except for dairy 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional products. 

Office. 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN RETAIL FOOD COSTS 
Percentage Change September, 1947, from 
Commodity Group September, 1946 August, 1947 
Chicago Peoria Springfield Chicago Peoria Springfield 

Cereals and bakery goods.................... +13.6 +16.5 +28.5 +1.0 0 +0.6 
tees + 5.9 +10.1 + 9.7 +6.8 +4.9 +9.5 

+22.5 + 4.6 +15.3 +4.2 —4.5 +1.5 

te +19.1 + 8.0 +28.2 +3.0 +0.5 +1.9 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Chicago Regional Office. 
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